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THE PLACE OF PHILOSOPHY 
IN POSTWAR EDUCATION’ 


I am deeply excited about the value of 
philosophy in college education. I am conceiv- 
ing of philosophy as a reasoned, rationally de- 
fensible, self-consistent, comprehensive statement 
of explanations of the significance, meanings, 
values, purposes, perspectives, and relationships 
in living. Philosophy seems to me concerned 
with the dominant underlying problems of the 
relation of man to his world which all thought- 
ful people confront. We are, presumably, in- 
quiring into the causes, premises, and interrela- 
tions of the underlying intellectual and spiritual 
problems historically posed by and to mankind. 

It is no doubt true in a certain sense that there 
are “persistent” problems. But it seems to me 
equally true that as of any given age we confront 
them in a novel context and in a vocabulary and 
idiom which are distinctive to that age. Hence, 
there is an important sense in which both the 
statement and the ramifications of the problems 
change. It seems to me that Mrs. Langer, in her 
“Philosophy in a New Key,” helpfully calls at- 
tention to the fact that the emphasis in our inter- 
est and the phrasing of our problems naturally 

1A paper delivered before the Regional Con- 
ference in New York of the Commission on the 
Function of Philosophy in Liberal Education of 


the American Philosophical Association, February 
4, 1944. 
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and inevitably change with time. The focus 
of human attention shifts; and if a philosopher 
in his preoceupations does not concern him- 
self with these shifts he lays himself open to 
ivory-tower accusations, 

I am assuming, therefore, that people want 
guidance about directions in living—about the 
analysis and appraisal of these directions and of 
the values implicit in them. 

I assume that people want to satisfy a more or 
less strong native drive of curiosity and wonder. 
And at the college level especially it becomes 
urgent that they satisfy this drive in a total 
life-view which they try to establish as ration- 
ally defensible and thus intellectually respect- 
able. 

I assume too that in the gradual building up 
of a philosophical attitude there is attained a 
sense of perspective and of noble tension between 
reflective serenity and intelligent effort which is 
a basically stabilizing influence. 

It seems to me, therefore, valuable to con- 
sider what are some of the big fundamental ideas 
and problems of the contemporary scene as to 
which illumination, clarification, and orientation 
are properly sought. And I take it for granted 
in enumerating these problems that to a eonsider- 
able extent they do have their counterpart and 
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their different formulation in the history of that 
thinking usually referred to as philosophical. 
I propose these questions as relevant to present 


philosophical inquiry and study: 


1. How do we determine what is significant, 
worth while, and valuable in living; what are the 
tests as to those values which have a certain 
permanence, productivity, and purposefulness? 

2. What is the nature of the problem of the ex- 
ercise of human power? Why, how, where from, 
and with what outcomes is personal power exer- 
cised? How, also, are we to be sure that it is 
channeled for communal uses and values? 

3. What is democracy? To what extent is it 
aspiration, is it process, is it method? And how 
is it validated in terms of what we know about 
the nature of man, his worldly setting, and the 
highest values he cherishes? 

4. What is science? Is it primarily or exclusively 
method; and if it is more than method what else 
is it? Also, how do we assure that its applications 
are utilized in justifiable ways; and, of course, what 
do we mean by ‘‘ justifiable’’? 

5. How is the imperative job of lucid communi- 
cation furthered, or how are meanings clearly 
conveyed—both among persons in the same groups 
and culture and even more as between those of dif- 
ferent cultures and different races? 

6. What is the nature of evil and of sin? How 
and where does it arise; whose fault is it and how 
is it overcome? What is the permanent psycho- 
logical and spiritual reality suggested by the word 
‘*redemption’’? In other words, how are we 
redeemed from evil? 

7. Who or what does ‘‘God’’ mean? What does 
the word stand for; what is it used to account for? 
How innate and deeply rooted is the tendency of 
mankind to hypostatize the values cherished by a 
society and an age? Do truth, beauty, goodness, 
and love find their basie validation in a superhuman 
sanction, authority, and support, or are they ade- 
quately influential as drives to action on a purely 
human basis? 

8. What can be said helpfully as to the unity of 
human knowledge both actually and potentially? 
If, as the phrase is, ‘‘the body of human knowl- 
edge is one body,’’ how is this elucidated and made 
manifest? ‘‘Cultural knowledge,’’ someone has 
said, ‘‘has to be organized around directive ideas.’’ 
What are the directive ideas? 

9. What is the relation of knowledge to virtuous 
action? Is it true that ‘‘to know the good is to 
do the good’’? If so, our usual understanding 
of ‘‘knowledge’’ would seem an inadequate one. 
And if not, where do we find the dynamic for good 
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will, for righteous action, for sacrificial truth 
seeking? And, surely related to this vital ques- 
tion, is a facing up to the problem of the meaning 
of self-interest as in some way set over against 
a public or social interest, which presumably r 
quires also a clarification of the ideas of the nature 
of the self and the nature of the community, 

10. What are the consequences as affecting the 
basic problems of our age, of the developments of 
technology, and of the preponderance of urban 
living ? 

11. How are concepts of race and of nation to 
be coped with in relation to the effort to give in 
creasing effect to the idea of an unlimited and 
beloved world community ? 

12. Finally, within a given national community 
how are problems of the expression of special group 
interests handled in such a way as to give the 
groups functional effectiveness while at the same 
time subordinating their influence to the larger 
interests of the community as a whole? 


In some way through some or all of the dis- 
ciplines of college education these are the issues 
which press with erying insistence for study and 
further light. 

Further to sharpen the emphasis, therefore, 
may I suggest that the non-professional who 
is interested in philosophical advancement does 
not want the following outcomes from collegiate 
philosophical study: He is no longer anxious to 
be supplied with any closed system of philoso- 
phy which assumes to be inclusive and conclu- 
sive. We are willing to be certain that the quest 
for certainty is to a preponderant extent always 
a quest. It would seem to me, also, that we do 
not want of the beginning student in philosophy 
an immediate exposure to “the persistent prob- 
lems of philosophy” as that phrase is familiarly 
construed. Or at least if these are to be so pre- 
sented in an introductory course their relevance 
to the issues of our day and the points of com- 
parison and analogy with those issues should be 
clearly pointed out. The beginning student is 
more likely to be discouraged or bewildered than 
aided by the usual course in the history of 
philosophy. I do not exclude this historical 
approach but it is one for more advanced study 
if the same ends have not been attained in other 
ways. We finally do not want philosophy taught 
with the purpose of going through intellectual 
gymnastics on the outworn theory that there will 
hopefully come some transference from such in- 
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tellectual facility as may be attained over into 
the normal and typical problems of the student’s 
living. 

I do not need to remind you in what a 
highly functionalized and specialized world we 
live and how much it tends to make fragmentary 
and partial the outlook of us all upon life. I 
agree that it is impossible to ask the philosophy 
of today to provide a sense of unification which 
in fact our age does not possess. But certainly 
philosophy must help us to move in this direc- 
tion—be helpful toward a more unified com- 
prehension and a clearer unity as to values, pur- 
poses, and personal commitments. 

I hope I am clear in observing here a neces- 
sary distinction between philosophy and relig- 
For it would be mistaken to place upon 
teachers of philosophy to any appreciable ex- 
tent the task of the proponent of religion. The 
distinetion which I am observing is as follows: 
Philosophy is addressing itself to understanding, 
to the effort to attain some self-consistent har- 
mony of view with respect to all which the human 
mind can apprehend. Religion, on the other 
hand, is addressing itself to that which man 
feels disposed to have faith in beyond the boun- 
daries of rational proof; it is man’s positive 
effort to cherish, elevate, and extend the highest 
values which he knows; and most important of 
all, religion supplies the drive, the disposition, 
the zeal for absolutely devoted effort to the 
realization of those values. 

This distinction may be too sharp. Indeed, 
I agree with Professor Otto where in “The 
Human Enterprise” he says that religion, social 
idealism, and social philosophy all alike have 
to tend in the same direction. And I take it that 
direction is toward the identifying, articulating, 
justifying, and prompting, to the wisest convic- 
tions, the most rational beliefs, and the most 
sustained actions of high value. 

Philosophy, in the second place, is not only 
good at the college level. It is essential. Its 
value has to do with the arousing of large curi- 
osities, the examination of preconceptions and 
premises which the young bring to college with 
hardly an awareness that they have them, with 
the natural and rightful effort to want to move 
on to some greater sense of unity of outlook 
and of rational attack on life’s major problems. 

Clearly the degree of this whole sense of need 


ion. 
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on the part of the student varies tremendously, 
depending largely on native intellectual capacity 
but also on how deeply any capacity for dis- 
interested inquiry has been stirred by other 
teachers. I am not saying that a desire to arrive 
at a “philosophy of life” is one that can or should 
be satisfied by the end of a college course. But 
in some measure and in some idiom such a de- 
sire becomes strong during the late adolescent 
period; and it is a desire to be respected, fos- 
tered, and built upon. The orienting of self to 
society, the growth of an altruistic urge, the 
enlargement of awareness of the world and of 
sexual interests—these combine to stir inquiries 
which are at bottom philiosophical. 
widespread among youth; but they do have to 
be articulated and evoked. 

The goodness of immersion in philosophical 


They are 


study will thus depend upon whether questions 
are posed in a way relevant to the youngster’s 
concerns. Can we vividly present the right 
questions? This is at least one test of possible 
suecess here. And it has to be realized that to 
young people the right questions start from 
their concern with their place, function, and 
operational effectiveness—all seen in highly per- 
sonalized terms. 

Hence I am prepared to say that, needful as 
instruction in philosophy is, its actual value will 
depend upon how it is taught. And the fact 
that the subject has recently been not too popu- 
lar surely gives some support to the view that 
how it is taught may well be reconsidered. 

What then can a layman say on this score? 

Surely the first observation can fairly be that 
teachers must invite students into the philosoph- 
ical parlor by the exploration of the big ques- 
tions to which the students’ experience give rise. 
And those questions should be initiated in the 
students’ terms and not in the terms of the pro- 
fessional philosopher with his special, technical 
interests and vocabulary. Admittedly it will be 
a matter of teaching skill to seek a relation as 
early as desired between the personal and the 
great historic quests and formulations. There 
is everything to commend this. Nor am I trying 
to avoid toughness and vigor in the instruction. 
I am immediately concerned only to get a toe- 
hold for the student’s eager entry here. 

Yet even before instruction in philosophy is 
commenced, it would seem to be ideally desirable 
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that in many other ecourses—in science, history, 
economies, mathematies, literature—there should 
be raised by the wiser and more philosophically 
minded teachers the larger questions of the pre- 
mises of their subjects, their interrelations with 
other subjects, their methods of attack, the basic 
questions to which those subjects seek answers. 
I ean visualize from such efforts in several sub- 
jects in the early college years a considerable 
prompting to broad intellectual examination 
which would feed the student mind and attract 
it into philosophical study as such. And per- 
haps it is a responsibility of the philosophy 
department to do missionary work upon the 
members of other departments to this desirable 
end. 

Surely the study of philosophy will be vastly 
enriched to the extent that it ean proceed with 
as full a grasp by the student of the funda- 
mental data and problems of the other usual 
college disciplines. Indeed it is to be hoped 
that at an early date more colleges will take the 
next step and in such broad introductory courses 
as we find, for example, at Columbia College— 
namely contemporary civilization, the humani- 
ties, and the general science courses—have these 
courses include in their planning, content, and 
actual teaching, members of the philosophy de- 
partment. 

And on the foundation of such an introdue- 
tory effort in the first two college years the 
for the familiar 
courses in philosophical problems and history of 


reason and value of more 
philosophy can become clearer and more invit- 
ing to students, and the exposure be more fruit- 
ful. 


are then constantly interweaving past with pres- 


If in these courses the teacher and student 


ent, old statements of eurrent problems with 
new statements of them, insights of new meth- 
ods of analysis and of new data upon old prob- 
lems, it would seem that contemporary instrue- 
tion would be potently dynamic, illuminating, 
and urgently important. 

I am urging, too, that the teacher of philoso- 
phy will gain in power as he is deeply com- 
mitted to the engendering of a zeal for having 
students get the connections between their prob- 
lems and those of man’s intellectual and spiri- 
tual history; is more interested in starting stu- 
dents forth upon a building of their own phi- 
losophy; and is equipping students with intel- 
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lectual instruments and rational criteria which 
will become for them a permanent life posses- 
sion. In this sense he is a good teacher as he js 
less a specialist in philosophical refinements 
than he is a zealot for the exhilarations and 
satisfactions of a philosophical attack upon all 
problems. 

Again, as a direct focusing in this direction, 
I would put in a word for a re-examination of 
the practicality and new value of a senior course 
explicitly endeavoring to help the student begin 
to integrate his scatterings of knowledge and to 
establish for himself some criteria about relative 
values in living. A generation or more ago this 
kind of course was traditional and names like 
Hyde at Bowdoin, Tucker at Dartmouth, Gar- 
man at Amherst, King at Oberlin, Bowne at 
Boston University, were names to conjure with. 
This tradition has departed with the body of 
doctrine which men like these were noble apolo- 
gists for. 

With respect to teachers of philosophy, we 
surely have to discover more men and women 
with a synthesizing capacity, with a passion for 
truth-seeking, with skill in being vivid general- 
izers, with an alert awareness of the big prob- 
lems of life. We want teachers who are phi- 
losophers and not merely students of philosoph- 
ical writings. The former is a high ealling for 
which the demand may well exceed the supply. 
The latter are too likely to be specialists who 
know more and more about less and less. 

We will, finally, be unaware of the full pro- 
portions of our problem in the next generation 
if we do not realize that numerically the junior 
college will be the ascendant phenomenon with 
a total student body approaching half a million 
students in the immediate future. Are we think- 
ing constructively about how this subject can be 
effectively presented in a two-year college? Are 
we concerned to foster the beginnings of philo- 
sophical interest and awareness among those at 
this level? Here is an essential but unfaced 
problem. 

Philosophy can again be the keystone in the 
arch of liberal instruction. Its functional sig- 
nificance in a democracy is great. It can arouse 
and direct curiosity. It can aid young people 
to a balancing of tentativeness and conviction. 
It can help to enrich their sense of values, per- 
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sonal and social, and to supply standards of 
judgment and taste to aid in appraising values 
throughout life. 

It may not do these things. But it can do 
them if the teaching of philosophy is revivified. 
If philosophy teachers will ask the right ques- 
tions, in the right language, and with the con- 
suming passion of truth-lovers, they will again 


Events... 
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have their day in court; and the court will be 
full. Philosophy will then be justified of her 
children. 
their thought, quicken their imaginations, and 


It will illuminate their feet, clarify 


widen their perspective on precious human 
values. What more validation is needed? What 
more glorious enterprise is there to be embarked 


upon? 





MECHANISM AND OPPORTUNISM IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEORY 

A UniTep Press dispatch from Washington, 
May 28, quoted from the May edition of the 
Selective Service Bulletin as follows: 


Failure to pass Army intelligence tests, primarily 
beeause of educational deficiency, has deprived our 
armed forces of more physically fit men than have 
the operations of the enemy. 


The rejections on the former account, accord- 
ing to the Bulletin, have now reached 240,000, 
while war casualties (killed, wounded, and mis- 
through May 6 totaled only 206,227. 
These data, the Bulletin goes on to say, “empha- 


sing) 


size the importance of insuring that every 
American citizen has opportunity for a reason- 
able minimum of education.” 

The statement, apparently official, that the re- 
jections were based upon actual tests is particu- 
larly important, for this suggests that in quality 
as well as in quantity educational facilities may 
have been deficient. Such an assumption would 
be entirely consistent with the earlier reports 
concerning educational weaknesses among eandi- 
dates for officer-training both in the Army and 
in the Navy, the great majority of whom were 
certainly well schooled according to quantitative 
standards. 

Of course the war emergency was not neces- 
sary to reveal these weaknesses, although the 
war was apparently necessary to demonstrate 
them to the general public and to the educa- 
tional leaders who have been most powerful in 
influencing public opinion in respect of educa- 
tional policies and practices. Twenty years ago, 
the present writer opined that the fundamental 
weakness of American education lay in the fact 


that it was “dominated by a mechanistic psy- 


chology and an _ opportunistie philosophy.” 
Either was bad enough, he believed, but the 
combination of the two seemed to him to promise 
little short of disaster. This and earlier warn- 
ings, however, brought to him only ridicule, 
tempered now and then by something akin to 
pity. 

The mechanistic psychology received a blow 
in the solar plexus from the experimental find- 
ings of Karl S. Lashley, which seriously ques- 
tioned the explanation of learning as the es- 
tablishment 


“. .. it is very doubtful [said Lash- 


of fixed connections among the 
neurons : 
ley in his ‘Brain Mechanisms and Intelligence,’ 
1929, page 172] if the same neurons or syn- 
apses are involved even in two similar reactions 
to the same stimulus.” In the 1930’s the rival 
organismie school of psychology proposed hy- 
potheses of learning which, if still lacking some- 
what in clarity, have at least avoided the decep- 
tive oversimplification of crass mechanism. 

And now what the present writer called an 
“opportunistic” philosophy seems fully to have 
justified this designation, for its official organi- 
zation did not hesitate to scurry for the cover 
of a new name at the first breath of a wide- 
spread criticism that seemed to threaten its 
popularity and consequently its vogue and its 
influence. It seems to be rather distinctly a 
“fair-weather” philosophy, for it has even left 
its one-time critics to defend those of its tenets 
that probably have an enduring value. 

The point of this little piece (which expresses, 
of course, only the personal judgment of the 
writer) is that American education can confront 
the problems of the postwar world with a clean 
slate in so far as a dominant educational theory 
is concerned.—W. C. B. 
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TWO CONFERENCES FOR WRITERS 
TO BE HELD THIS SUMMER 
Tue fifth Annual Writers’ Conference will be 
held at Northwestern University, July 26—29, at 
which “more than $1,600 in cash awards, plus 
optional publication, will be offered in the 28 
The Thomas  Y. 


Publishing Company is offering the 


contests for registrants.” 
Crowell 
largest cash award, $250 for the best book out- 
line and three chapters in the field of adult 
The Chicago Tribune offers $200 to the 


best entry in the short-story field by “a service 


fiction. 


man or woman in this country or overseas.” 
Other prizes are provided by the Chicago Daily 
News (for a book review published in May or 
June, 1944, $150 war bond), the Western News- 
paper Union, the Consolidated Book Publishers, 
and Row Peterson and Company. Poetry entries 
will be considered “eligible for Vol. II of ‘The 
Poetry Brochure’”’; winning radio seripts will 
be broadcast either by “First Nighter” or the 
Neblett 


offered production if the judges of the one- and 


Radio Productions; playwrights are 


three-act play contests “decide that sufficient 
merit is revealed.” 

Among the judges, who will be in attendance 
at the conference, are Clara Ingram Johnson, 
author of books for ehildren, chairman of the 
judges for the Racial and Religious Tolerance 
Award to be given for the best juvenile book on 
this theme; Lee Owen Snook, director, drama 
division, Row Peterson and Company; David 
Appel, literary editor, Chicago Daily News; and 
Mrs. L. E. R. Kleinhenz, editor of Matrix, na- 
All eon- 
information 


tional publication of Theta Sigma Pi. 
tests close July 1. For detailed 
concerning the contests and workshop registra- 
tion, a stamped self-addressed envelope should 
be sent to the secretary, Fifth Annual Writers’ 
Conference, 207 Fayerweather Hall, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Il. 

The Bread Loaf Writers’ 
has been held at Middlebury (Vt.) College each 
14-26. 


The conference “aims to provide stimulating dis- 


Conference, which 
summer since 1926, will meet, August 


cussion and eriticism, under a professional staff, 
for men and women interested in the writing of 
novels, short stories, verse, articles, radio scripts, 
Morrison, lecturer on 


and Theodore 


English and director of English A, Harvard 


plays.” 


University, will direct the conference. 
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NBC EXPANDS ITS EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 

THE National Broadeasting Company, in ¢o| 
laboration with Columbia University, has an 
nounced “the 
courses in broadcasting ever presented by an 


most comprehensive series o{ 


institution of higher learning in eo-operation 
with a radio network.” Twenty-two courses are 
included in the new radio unit and in related 
fields of study under the division of University 
Extension of the university, 13 of which are 
specifically in the sound and television project 
and nine in the divisions of physies, electrical 
Eleven of the 
courses in the radio unit will be given next 


engineering, and_ sociology. 
September. All courses will be under the super 
vision of Russell Potter, director of the uni 
versity’s Institute of Arts and Sciences, and 
Sterling Fisher, director, NBC Inter-American 
University of the Air, and assistant public 
service counselor of the network. 

Classes will be held at the university and in 
studios of NBC at Radio City. 
dents will be required “to satisfy instructors on 
their and 
counted for credit toward one of the degrees 
of the university with the approval of the ap 


Prospective stu 


qualifications,” courses “may be 


propriate dean or director.” 

In addition to the courses in the field of higher 
edueation, NBC has also announced “a most far- 
reaching plan of co-operation between a national 
network and a board of education for develop 
ing the use of radio as an educational medium.” 
The plan has two aspects: 

1. Widespread experimentation in the use of ex 
isting educational broadeasts by students and the 
creation of additional special radio programs sup- 
plementing classroom work. 

2. Creation of opportunities for specially talented 
students to obtain professional training in the fun- 
damentals of radio broadcasting. 


The New York City Board of Education, 
which will direct the project, will furnish class- 
rooms, laboratories, and teaching staff, using the 
Brooklyn Technical High School as the proving 
ground. The complete facilities of the FM non- 
commercial educational station, WNYE, will be 
available. NBC will supply facilities for the 
use of its public-service features for study, tran- 
scriptions, demonstrations, and rebroadeasts. It 
will also provide “guest instructors from its ex- 
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perts in the radio field” and will act in an ad- 
visory capacity. 
The provisional 
radio writing, radio production, radio speech, 
fundamentals of radio engineering, broadeast- 
ing-station operation, and principles and prac- 


courses of study inelude 


tices of sound recording. 

“Students will receive credit toward gradua- 
tion for successfully completing three of the 
above courses.” High-school seniors selected 
for this instruction will learn “what they must 
know to engage in one or more of the aspects 
of radio communication. .. .” 


It may be expected that this co-operative plan 
will be of particular interest to educators in other 
large cities who may wish to establish similar 
courses for talented students, tying in the school 
work with the facilities of the NBC station in their 
city. 


A NEW UNIVERSITY CENTER IN 
GEORGIA 

Emory University (Ga.) announced on May 
17 the successful completion of a four-year cam- 
paign carried on with Agnes Scott College to 
raise $7,500,000 toward the development of a 
University Center in Georgia. At the outset the 
General Education Board of New York offered 
the university $2,000,000 and the college $500,- 
000 on condition that the two schools jointly 
raise $5,000,000 locally by July, 1944. On 
May 1, the board was informed that cash and 
securities amounting to $5,208,699 had been re- 
ceived. Several hundred Atlanta citizens worked 
in the campaign organization, and more than 
7,000 individual gifts were received. 

Of the General Education Board’s $2,000,000 
gift to Emory University, $200,000 was for gen- 
eral phases of the University Center develop- 
ment, and $1,800,000 for endowment of the uni- 
versity library and departments essential to the 
program of advanced research. The campus is 
to have a $550,000 surgical wing to the Emory 
University Hospital and an administration 
building. Plans for later developments include 


a library building, a classroom building, and a 
student union and gymnasium. 

The University Center plans envision ulti- 
mately the co-operation of a number of other 
institutions in the Atlanta area, including the 
Georgia School of Technology, the High Mu- 
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seum of Art, the Columbia Theologieal Semi- 
nary, and the University of Georgia at Athens. 
The largest undertaking in which all six insti- 
tutions are taking part is a union library eata- 
logue containing entries representing some 700,- 
000 volumes in 16 libraries in and around At- 
lanta. The plan of the University Center pools 
resources, avoids unnecessary duplication of 
services in professional fields, and preserves 
fully the independence of the participating 
institutions. 


AN INTER-AMERICAN DEMONSTRA- 
TION-CENTER PROJECT 

THE report of the second year’s work of the 
Inter-American Demonstration Center Project 
at New Jersey State Teachers College (Jersey 
City) was recently sent to ScHoou AND Society. 
The project, which is under the direction of 
Ferdinand M. Labastille, head of the center and 
of the department of Latin-American languages 
and history, has aroused and intensified interest 
in many phases of Latin-American culture and 
education not only among students on the cam- 
pus, but among high-school pupils in the sur- 
rounding communities. Interest is not alone 
state-wide. Mrs. Irma Labastille, well-known 
authority on the music of Latin America, has 
assembled music packets and music information 
that are being drawn upon by students through- 
out the country. 

At the college, students in both the general 
curriculum and specialized curricula participate 
in the courses and activities of the center. Many 
in the division of general studies (a two-year 
curriculum) are taking work in Spanish and 
inter-American relations; a number enrolled in 
health education and nursing (a five-year ecur- 
riculum) are taking these classes with the in- 
tention of helping in the sanitation program for 
the Western Hemisphere; others are interested 
in the “Guide to the Inter-American Cultural 
Programs of Non-government Agencies in the 
United States,” planning to submit their quali- 
fications to the personnel managements of firms 
and associations with business interests in South 
America. 

The demonstration school has carried on an 
experiment in the teaching of informal classes 
in Spanish to children of the fourth and fifth 
grades. In addition to skill in the reading, 
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spelling, and pronunciation of Spanish, these 
children have acquired a keen interest in every- 
thing pertaining to Latin America. 

High schools and junior colleges in nearby 
cities are co-operating with the center and de- 
pend to a large extent on the materials in its 
library for help in the teaching of Latin-Amer- 
ican topics in social-studies classes. Clubs, civie 
organizations, and laymen are also interested 
and co-operative. 

The center has a library containing a large 
eolleetion of books, bulletins, and pamphlets on 
cultural and educational topics, maps, music, 
recordings, Linguaphone phonetie records, and 
a collection of Peruvian silver, lent on occasion 
by Mrs. Charles F. Underwood. The library co- 
operates with the publie libraries in adjacent 
cities in setting up exhibits and demonstrations. 
In the recording studio, there is a Garwick Re- 
cording Instrument by means of which students 
make records of their own speech and from 
these recordings check and improve their diction 
and pronunciation. Reeordings are made at the 
beginning and at the end of each semester. 

Hach year sees a widening of the scope and 
influence of the project, which is carried on 
throughout the summer as well as during the 


academic year. 


UNIVERSITY CITY OF SAO PAULO, 
BRAZIL 


Tue Brazilian government, as reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, March 11, guaranteed on 
January 3 a sum of $500,000 for the erection 
of a School of Physies as a part of the projected 
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University City of Sao Paulo, “the first serious 
step in bringing into reality the projected city.” 
A release from the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs states that “government 
officials and educators recently witnessed the 
laying of the cornerstone of the School of Metal- 
lurgy, Polytechnic Institute, first unit of a huge 
University City being constructed ... by the 
State of Sao Paulo.” 


The 988-acre University City will be modeled 
after representative university campuses in the 
United States, with dormitories and dining halls 
This will be somewhat of an 
innovation in Brazilian university circles, where 
educational centers contained facilities only for 
administration and instruction, leaving students to 
forage for board and lodging as best they could. 

Another novel feature of University City will 
be a large and completely equipped airport for 


on the... grounds. 


use in connection with technical training and other 
of the Aviation School which will form 
a part of the center. Work on the airfield and on 
the . . . physics building of the Faculty of Phi- 
losophy is expected to begin shortly. . .. The uni- 
versity will enjoy another distinction in having com- 
plete financial autonomy. Formerly, even minor 
appropriations assigned to state colleges and uni- 
versities required the approval of several divisions 
of the State Finance Department before they could 
be put to use. <A recent ruling of the governor... 
places final disposition of funds assigned to Uni- 
versity City by the state government in the hands 
of the rector of the institution. 


services 


The report goes on to say that “leading Bra- 
zilian educators and government authorities are 
conferring in the capital on a proposal to estab- 
lish seven new universities in Brazil.” 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Henry R. S. 
Carolina Senate Education Committee, has been 
elected president, Winthrop College (Rock Hill, 
DB. 5 
been acting president since last August when 


Mims, chairman of the South 


to sueceed Mowat G. Fraser, who has 


Shelton Phelps resigned. 

Henry W. LITTLEFIELD, a member of the staff 
of the Connecticut State Board of Education, 
has been appointed an assistant to E. Everett 


Cortright, president, Junior College of Con- 
necticut (Bridgeport), to aid the president and 
James H. Halsey, assistant in general adminis- 
tration. Dr. Littlefield’s responsibility will be 
the development of a program to establish “lines 
for mutual information and understanding be- 
tween the college and . .. many of the com- 
munity’s industrial, commercial, and financial 
organizations in order that the college can better 
serve the needs of the community.” 


THE REVEREND Epwarp J. BAxTER, S.J., dean, 
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University of Seranton (Pa.), has been ap- 
pointed dean of the new School of Adult Edu- 
cation, Fordham University. The school is the 
ninth unit in the university and has been organ- 
ized “in answer to the demand for training at 
the college level on the part of mature men and 


. and will be especially useful to re- 
” 


women... 
turning veterans. . . 


Horace M. KAuuen, since 1919 a member of 
the staff of the New School for Social Research 
(New York City), has been elected dean of the 
Graduate Faculty of Political and Social Sci- 
ence of the school. Hans Staudinger, who has 
served in the deanship for the past two years, 
has been named vice-chairman; Eduard Hei- 
mann, vice-dean; and Leo Strauss, secretary. 


ErRDMAN Harris, chairman of the department 
ot religion, Lawrenceville (N. J.) School, has 
been appointed headmaster, Shady Side Acad- 
emy (Pittsburgh), to sueceed Clifton O. Page, 
whose resignation was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, April 29. 


Roy A. NEuson, professor of physics, Cornell 
College (Mount Vernon, Iowa), has been elected 
financial secretary of the college, succeeding 
Russell D. Cole, president, who held the secre- 
taryship until he was appointed co-administra- 
tor of the college (1943) and later president, as 
reported in ScHOOL AND Society, January 15. 


CHARLES M. BrEDER, whose appointment as 
director of the department of fishes, American 
Museum of Natural History (New York City), 
was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, December 
25, 1943, has been appointed curator of the de- 
partment of comparative anatomy and fishes to 
succeed William King Gregory, who has retired 
after twenty years of service. 


Fritz Repu, associate professor of social 
work, Wayne University (Detroit), has been 
appointed director of a summer camp in which 
training and field work in clinical work with 
children will be offered for case workers, group 
workers, psychiatrists, teachers, counselors, and 
institutional workers under the supervision of 
the university. The camp opens on June 20 
and will be in operation until August 19. 


Aanes R. McE.Lwees, dean of women, State 
Teachers College (Lock Haven Pa.), has been 
appointed professor of English, the Pennsyl- 
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vania State College. She will assume the post 
on July 1 and will have as part of her duties 
the co-ordination of the department of English 
with the Reading Clinie. 


RosertT P. WarREN, professor of English, 
University of Minnesota, has been named con- 
sultant in poetry for the Library of Congress. 


Lewis Perry, principal, the Phillips Exeter 
Academy (Exeter, N. H.), has been appointed 
by President Roosevelt a member of the Board 
of Visitors to the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 


H. H. Giues, research associate, the Ohio 


State University, has been appointed associate 
director, Bureau for Intereultural Edueation, 
119 West 57th Street, New York City. Addi- 
tional appointments are those of William Van 
Til, assistant professor of education, Experi- 
mental School, the Ohio State University, and 
Ethel J. Alpenfels, lecturer in the department 
of anthropology, the University of Chicago. 
Mr. Van Til is editor of publications of the 
bureau; Miss Alpenfels will conduct an experi- 
ment in race relations on the secondary-educa- 
tion level next fall. 

Houuis L. CAaswe.u, director, division of 
instruction, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been elected president, Department 
of Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA, and Wilma G. Cheatham, of the Contra 
Costa County (Calif.) schools, vice-president. 


THE following officers were recently elected 
by the Association for Education by Radio: 
I. Keith Tyler, director, radio division, Bureau 
of Educational Research, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, president; Luke Roberts, of Portland 
(Ore.), and Robert B. Hudson, of Denver, vice- 
presidents; Elizabeth Goudy, of the U. S. Office 
of Education, secretary; and George Jennings, 
of the publie schools of Chicago, treasurer. 


THE following officers were elected at the 
spring meeting of the Western College Associa- 
tion, May 6: A. S. Raubenheimer, dean, College 
of Arts and Sciences, University of Southern 
California, president; Tully C. Knoles, presi- 
dent, College of the Pacifie (Stockton, Calif.), 
first vice-president; J. E. Wallace Sterling, as- 
sociate professor of history, California Insti- 
tute of Technology, second vice-president; 
Charles T. Fitts, professor of education, Po- 
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mona College (Claremont, Calif.), secretary- 
treasurer. Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee are as follows: Frederick Hard, presi- 
dent, Seripps College (Claremont); Sister 
Marie de Lourdes, president, Mt. St. Mary’s 
College (Los Angeles) ; Raymond G. McKelvey, 
assistant professor of history and political sci- 
ence, Occidental College (Los Angeles) ; Frank- 
lin P. Rolfe, assistant professor of English, 
University of California (Los Angeles); and 
Floyd C. Wileox, dean of administration, Uni- 
versity of Redlands, Calif. 

Mary D. Burr, dean of nursing education, 
Wagner Memorial Lutheran College (Staten 
Island), has been appointed chairman of the 
curriculum committee of the New York State 
League for Nursing Edueation. 

Oscar M. Cuute, director of training, North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College (DeKalb), 
has been granted leave of absence to accept a 
civilian post with the Army Air Forces as super- 
visor of instruction. 


HazeL K. STIEBELING, a leading nutritionist 
of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, has sue- 
ceeded Henry C. Sherman, Mitchell professor 
of chemistry, Columbia University, as chief of 
the bureau. Dr. Sherman will return to his post 
at the university, June 30. 


Wittarp E. Gostin, superintendent of 
schools, Webster Groves (Mo.), will sueceed 
Prudence Cutright, acting superintendent, in 
the superintendency of the schools of Muinne- 
apolis, July 1. 


Derwoop A. NEWMAN, superintendent of 
schools, Abington (Mass.), has been elected to 
the superintendeney at Needham (Mass.) to 
succeed Harry A. Brown, whose intention to 
retire next August was reported in SCHOOL AND 


SOCIETY, December La 1943. 

Mary WILson Ges, for twenty-seven years 
dean of women, Converse College (Spartan- 
burg, S. C.), is to be retired from the deanship 
upon reaching the age of retirement, but will 
remain at the college as head of the department 
of Latin. 


Grack M. A. DeLacuna, chairman of the de- 
partment of philosophy, Bryn Mawr (Pa.) Col- 
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lege, is to be retired soon, after thirty-seven 
years of service. 

Isaac DouautTon, for the past twenty years 
a member of the department of education, State 
Teachers College (Mansfield, Pa.), was retired, 
May 31. Dr. Doughton has served the schools 
of Pennsylvania for thirty-eight years as high 
school teacher, principal of the high school, and 
superintendent of schools, Phoenixville, in ad 
dition to the post at Mansfield. 


Stuart A. Courtis, graduate professor ot 
education, Wayne University, will be retired at 
the close of the academic year. 


Recent Deaths 


ANNA Lator Burpick, who was retired in 
1939 as special agent for trade and industrial 
education for girls and women, U. S. Office of 
Education, died, April 20, according to word 
sent to ScHooL anp Society by J. C. Wright, 
assistant commissioner for vocational education, 
under date of May 27. Mrs. Burdick, who was 
seventy-four years old at the time of her death, 
had served as a teacher in the Decorah (Iowa) 
High School (1889-91); principal of the high 
school and superintendent of schools (1895- 
1905), Iowa Falls; teacher of English (1905 
13), West High Sehool, Des Moines; and di 
rector of vocational guidance (1913-17) and 
special agent (1917-39), U. S. Office of Edu 


sation. 


GEORGE REBEC, dean emeritus, Graduate Divi 
sion, Oregon State System of Higher Education, 
died, May 20, at the age of seventy-six years. 
Dr. Rebee had served as instructor in English 
(1891-93), and instructor, assistant professor, 
and junior professor of philosophy (1895- 
1909), University of Michigan; professor of 
philosophy (1909—), director of educational and 
civie services to Portland (1912-18), director, 
Extension Center (1918-23), and dean, Grad- 
uate School (1920-33), University of Oregon; 
and dean, Graduate Division (1933-39), Oregon 
State System of Higher Education. 


THE REVEREND WILLIAM TYNDALE LowREY, 
president emeritus, Blue Mountain ( Miss.) Col- 
lege, died, May 28, at the age of eighty-six 
years. Dr. Lowrey, who had served the pastor- 
ates of Baptist churches in Kentucky (1882- 
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95), also served in the field of education as 
president (1885-98, 1911-25), Blue Mountain 
College; president (1898-1911), Mississippi 
College (Clinton); superintendent (1925-27), 
Gulf Coast Military Academy (Gulfport, 
Miss.) ; professor of ancient languages and head 
of the department (1927-29), Mississippi State 
Teachers College (now Mississippi Southern 
College, Hattiesburg); and president (1929- 
30), Clarke Memorial College, Clinton, Miss. 


SarAH Hook HaAmI.tTon, professor emeritus 
of music, Smith College, died, May 29, at the 
age of seventy-nine years. 


EpitaH Puiatrr Dauze.., former dean of girls, 
Friends Academy (Locust Valley, N. Y.), died, 
May 30. Mrs. Dalzell, who was sixty-two years 
old at the time of her death, had taught in the 
Teachers College of Connecticut (New Britain), 
1921-23, and in the Federal Hill School (Bris- 
tol, Conn.), 1923-24. She served as house di- 
rector (1936-37), Child Education Foundation 
(New York City) ; dean of girls (1938), Friends 
Academy; teacher (1939), American College at 
Istanbul (Turkey); and teacher (1942-43), 
Tuberculosis Preventorium, Farmingdale, N. J. 


NELSON GLENN McCrea, Anthon emeritus 
professor of Latin language and _ literature, 
Columbia University, succumbed to a heart at- 
tack, May 31. Dr. McCrea, who was eighty 
years old at the time of his death, had served 
the university as tutorial fellow in Latin (1888— 
89), tutor (1889-95), instruetor (1895-1900), 
adjunet professor (1900-03), professor (1903- 
11), and Anthon professor, 1911-37. 


SELDEN Marvin ELy, retired supervising 
principal of the fifth division of schools, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, died, May 31, at the age of 
seventy-seven years. Mr. Ely had served as a 
teacher (1890-91), Spencerian Business College 
(Washington, D. C.); teacher and principal 
(1891-95), Van Buren School (Washington) ; 
and division supervisor, 1903-37. 


Water C. DuTort, master of Latin, Haver- 
ford (Pa.) School, sueeumbed to a heart attack, 
May 31. Mr. DuTot, who would have been 
sixty-one years old, June 11, taught at St. 
Luke’s School (Wayne, Pa.) before going to 
Haverford School in 1917. 
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THE REVEREND WILLIAM FeErReETTI Rosison, 
S.J., former president, St. Louis University, 
died, June 3, at the age of seventy-two years. 
Father Robison had served as instructor in 
classies and literature (1894-96, 1903-06), St. 
Ignatius High School, Chicago; instructor in 
classics (1896-99) and vice-president (1906— 
09), University of Detroit; and professor of 
ethies and natural law (1909-12), professor of 
fundamental theology (1914-19), and president 
(1920-25), St. Louis University. 


Apa TuHurston, former librarian, Pierpont 
Morgan Library, New York City, died, June 4. 
Miss Thurston, who was graduated from Vassar 
College in 1880, taught gymnasties at the col- 
lege for three years and for eight years at 
Packer Collegiate Institute (Brooklyn, N. Y.), 
and for a year served as librarian, Underwood 
Library, Belmont, Mass. In 1905, when the 
Pierpont Morgan Library was established, she 
accepted a post that she held until her retire- 
ment, 1935. 


THE RiagHtT REVEREND MONSIGNOR GEORGE 
JOHNSON, associate professor of education, the 
Catholie University of America, succumbed to 
a heart attack while delivering the commence- 
ment address in Notre Dame Auditorium at 
Trinity College, June 5. Monsignor Johnson, 
who was fifty-five years old at the time of his 
death, had served as diocesan superintendent of 
schools (1916-21), Toledo; associate editor, 
Catholic Educational Review (since 1921); and 
associate professor of education (since 1921), 
director (since 1935), Model School of Catholie 
Sisters College, and head of the department of 
education (since 1938), the Catholic University 


of America. 


Tuomas Kite Brown, JR., lexicographer, au- 
thor, and editor, the John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia, succumbed to a heart attack, June 
5, at the age of fifty-five years. Dr. Brown had 
served as instructor in German and in an assist- 
ant professorship (1907-19), Haverford (Pa.) 
College; executive director (1919-32), Amer- 
ican Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work, New York City; assistant professor of 
German (since 1927), University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and editor (since 1932), the John C. 
Winston Company. 
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Honors and Awards 


Howarp R. SmiruH, general 


tional Live Stock Loss Prevention Board, was 


manager, 


granted the degree, doctor of agriculture, at the 
recent annual commencement of the University 
of Nebraska. 
nition of the recipient’s leadership in the eradi- 


The degree was, in part, a recog- 
cation of bovine tuberculosis on a nation-wide 
seale. Dr. Smith began his campaign against 
this disease when he was a professor of animal 
husbandry at the University of Nebraska, 1902- 
12. From 1912-15, he held a similar professor- 


ship at the University of Minnesota. 


Other Items 


A copy of the first Newsletter (Vol. I, No. 1, 
January, 1944) of the Texas Study of Secon- 
dary Education has reached the desk of the 
editor. The number gives a brief history of the 
organization of the Texas Study and sets forth 
the basie principle and purpose and the form of 
administration and lists the Advisory Committee 
and the member schools. It also discusses the 
problems pursued by the member schools and 
the manner of financing the undertaking, with 
suggestions for possible future developments. 
J. G. 


tion, the University of Texas, and co-ordinator 


Umstattd, professor of secondary educa- 


of the study, states that his group would “wel- 
come exchanges from persons engaged in similar 
work elsewhere and that we would be willing to 
add to our mailing list the name of any inter- 


ested person.” 


Reborts... 
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THE educational technique of F. Matthias 
Alexander is being applied in a class at the 
Media (Pa.) Friends’ School. Philomene Dailey 
conducts the class, under the supervision of 
ae ak The training course for 
teachers of the Alexander technique is given in 


Alexander. 


Swarthmore (Pa.), under the direction of Mr. 
Alexander, and has enrolled the following per- 
sons: Dorothy Davison, Germantown Friends’ 
School (Philadelphia) ; Esther L. Duke, co-ordi- 
nator, Friends’ Yearly Meeting schools (Phila- 
delphia) ; Richard M. Gummere, Jr., formerly 
Milton Frank 
Pierce Jones, on leave of absence from Brown 
University; Alice Kirk, Media Friends’ School; 


of Andover and academies ; 


Jane MeGownd, on leave of absence from the 
University of Washington; Alison Morris, Lon- 
don (England); and Miss Dailey. 


ACCORDING to an underground report to the 
Netherlands Information Bureau, April 17, “25 
teachers and tutors of the town of Groningen 
in occupied Holland were seized as hostages by 
the Germans after the Dutch Nazi school in- 
spector of the town, Klaus Prenger, and his 
wife were shot recently by Netherlands Patriots. 
The seizure of hostages was ordered by Walther 
Rauter, German police general, who recently 
offered 10,000 guilders reward to anyone who 
would give the Germans information leading to 
the arrest of two men who had sneaked into the 
school inspector’s home and fired the shots.” 
This item was sent to the editor by the informa- 
tion bureau. 





STATUS OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1943-44 

ALTHOUGH there has been a reduction in num- 
ber of junior colleges this year, because of war- 
time conditions, an actual increase in attendance 
at them is shown by comparison with the figures 
reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY a year ago.’ 
The present summary and analysis is based 
upon reports received from 586 of these higher 
educational institutions up to January 1, 1944. 

1 Walter C. Eells, ScHOOL AND Society, 57: 328- 
31, March 20, 1943. 


The total number of junior colleges reported 
shows a decrease from 624 to 586 but the enroll- 
ment has inereased in the second year of the 
war from 314,349 to 325,151. This rather sur- 
prising increase is accounted for by the large 
growth in number of special students, reflecting 
the adaptation of the junior college in many 
localities to the particular needs of young 
people, as well as of adults, in the community. 
The number of regular students has shown a 
decrease of 15 per cent, while the number of 
special students has increased 22 per cent. 
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Detailed information concerning each of the 
586 institutions mentioned above may be found 
in the “Junior College Directory, 1944,” by 
Walter C. Eells, published in the issue of the 
Junior College Journal, January, 1944, and also 
issued as a separate publication of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 
a few of the more significant facts and sum- 


A synopsis of 


maries may be of general educational interest. 

The number of junior colleges in continental 
United Staes and enrollment in them, as shown 
by successive issues of the directory for the past 
seventeen years, is given in Table I. 


TABLE I 
GROWTH OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE FROM 1928-1944 











Year Number’ Enrollment ( parent 

OS eer 408 50,529 ar 

UC ee 405 54,438 i BL 
BE ss wales 429 67,627 24.2 
Co) ae 436 74,088 9.6 
EE 6-0: otrsxei'e 469 97,631 31.8 
1 Ae 493 96,555 -1.1 
I si eivie-c ci 514 103,592 7.2 
i eee 522 107,807 4.1 
Se 519 122,514 13.5 
RUGE ssivcus.c 528 129,106 5.6 
CC UC aera 553 136,623 5.8 
TIA 4-2)0.4<0.6% 556 155,588 13.9 
LC) rere 575 196,710 26.4 
i 610 236,162 20.5 
oe 627 267,406 3.2 
CS eee 624 314,349 17.6 
DOE sc bicveee 586 325,151 3.4 





Since 1928, there has been an increase of 44 
per cent in the number of junior colleges re- 
ported and an inerease of 543 per cent in enroll- 
ment. 

The enrollments given in Table I are for the 
preceding completed academic year; that is the 
enrollment reported in the 1944 directory is for 
the college year, 1942-43. Because of wartime 
conditions, unusual interest attaches to the en- 
rollments for the current year, 1943-44, but of 
course the complete facts cannot be known until 
the year is over. Reports from 410 junior col- 
leges received up to October 8 indicated a 
median decrease in enrollment of 30 per cent. 
Many of those reporting, however, stated that 
the figures referred to regular students only. 
Frequently an increase was reported in special 
students. 


Public and Private Institutions. Of the entire 


group of 586 junior colleges, 260 (44 per cent) 
are publicly controlled institutions, and 326 (56 
per cent) are under private control. 


The pub- 
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liecly controlled institutions, however, have much 
the greater proportion of the enrollment. 
enty-seven per cent of the enrollment, or 259,542, 


Sev- 


is found in the publicly controlled institutions, 
as compared with 65,609 in the privately con- 
trolled junior colleges. Inereased enrollments 
are found in the publicly controlled junior eol- 
leges in 18 states, and decreased enrollments in 
18 states, the net increase being 20,696 or 9 per 
cent. The largest increase in enrollment in 
publicly controlled institutions occurred in Cali- 
fornia with a growth of 24,286. 

Increased enrollments in the privately con- 
trolled junior colleges are reported in 13 states 
and decreased enrollments in 27 states, the net 
decrease being 9,894, or 13 per cent. 

Distribution by States. 
rollment in each type of junior college for each 
state are shown in Table II. 

California continues to lead in total number of 
junior colleges, with 70; next is Texas, with 37. 


The number and en- 


There are 23 states with 10 or more junior col- 
leges each. Publicly controlled institutions are 
found in 36 states; those under private auspices, 
in 40 states. 

California in enrollment, 
165,850 students, slightly more than half of the 
reported junior-college enrollment of the coun- 
try. More than 98 per cent of the California 
enrollment is in the 56 public junior colleges in 


also leads with 


the state, which thus average almost 3,000 stu- 
dents each. Three quarters of the California 
enrollment, however, consists of special students, 
principally adults enrolled in evening courses. 
Texas is second in number of special students, 
with 9,585. 

The remarkable increase both in number and 
in proportion of “special students” is a phe- 
nomenon of the past six years. It shows the 
increasing extent to which the junior college in 
many places is meeting the widely varied needs 
of the adults in the community as well as those 
of regular students. Prior to 1938, special stu- 
dents comprised less than 15 per cent of the 
total enrollment. The 1944 directory shows that 
almost three fifths of the total enrollment are 
special students, the number having increased 
more than ninefold in six years. Data for the 
past seven years are given in Table 1. 

Types of Institutions. The junior college is 
prevailingly a coeducational institution, 438 (75 
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TABLE II 
NUMBER AND ENROLLMENT IN PUBLICLY AND PRIVATELY 
CONTROLLED JUNIOR COLLEGES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. SUMMARY BY STATES, 1944 


Junior Enrollment 
Colleges 





State a 4 a = s 
°o 3 fF 1) 3 < 
bE py Ox al ion) Ay 

Total ... 586 260 326 $25,151 259,542 65,609 

Alabama ...... 8 0 Ss 956 0 956 
eee 2 2 0 1,328 1,328 0 
Arkansas ...... 9 6 3 2,240 1,644 596 
Caurormim: ..c0< 70 56 14 169,095 165,850 3,245 
Canal Zone .... 1 1 ) 919 919 0 
Colerage .<é<+«. 10 4 6 3,274 2,193 1,081 
Connecticut .... 14 Oo 14 4,860 O 4,860 
Delaware ...... 1 0 1 36 0 36 
Dist. Columbia . 7 0 + § 762 0 762 
PEOTeGE scecear 11 1 10 2,847 400 2 447 
GOOPMIA. 660006 x Me by Gt 4,911 3,764 1,147 
EERO ccscusess 1 3 1 1,450 1,188 262 
Lo) ee 25 12 #13 13,750 10,865 2,885 
Indiana ....... 6 5 562 141 421 
ROUEL: «5s seaae ee 21 13 8 2,457 1,322 1,135 
eee 21 13 8 3,838 3,336 502 
Kentucky ...... 14 2 i2Z 1,879 342 1,537 
Louisiana ..... 2 2 0 1,112 1,112 

ES 4 0 + 63 0 631 
Maryland ..... 6 0 6 1,036 0 1,036 
Massachusetts . 24 1 23 4,322 13 4,309 
Michigan ...... 13 8 5 3,497 3,079 418 
Minnesota ..... 15 12 3 3,161 2,878 283 
Mississippi .... 22 12 10 5,806 4,946 — 860 
Ty ie 24 #11 #13 8,799 3,724 5,075 
MOMtANA. ..6s00 4 3 1 1,053 417 636 
INNGDTEGER 2 cccc 7 5 2 2,616 2,270 346 
DOUOGR. «00600 0 0 0 0 ) 

New Hampshire 3 0 3 582 0 582 
New Jersey .... 10 1 9 2,182 245 1,937 
New Mexico ... 1 1 0 374 374 0 
New York ..... 18 6 12 10,808 3,118 7,690 
North Carolina . 25 2 23 6,130 1,773 4,357 
North Dakota .. 5 5 0 757 757 

J eer 8 1 7 2,006 326 1,680 
Oklahoma ..... 19 17 2 4,281 4,148 133 
oo re 2 0 2 1,103 0 1,103 
Pennsylvania .. 19 5 14 3,490 908 2,582 
Rhode Island .. 0 0 0 0 0 0 
South Carolina . 11 Oo 11 1,091 0 1,091 
South Dakota .. 6 1 5 1,33 789 545 
Tennessee ..... 12 Be 049 383 1,666 
i ere 37 24 13 20,418 18,351 2,067 
nh. »ereeacacs 6 5 1 5,185 5,085 100 
VORERORE  saccce 3 0 3 503 0 503 
Jo Serre 15 1 14 5,918 2,889 3,029 
Washington ; 8 8 0 2,238 2,238 0 
West Virginia .. t 1 3 803 X 600 
Wisconsin ..... 7 2 5 6,585 6,224 361 
Wyoming ...... 0 0 0 0 0 
Ee ccnanew sie 1 0 117 0 117 


per cent) being reported of this type. Three 
institutions for men are found in the publicly 
controlled group; all the others are coeduca- 
tional. In the privately controlled group, 38 
are for men, 107 for women, and 184 coeduca- 


tional. 





TABLE 1 








Per cent 





Year Total Special special 
eee 136,623 20,750 15.2 
SS eer 155,588 33,204 21.3 
| ae 196,710 52,849 26.9 
LL Ree 236,162 73,371 31.1 
eee 267,406 102,369 38.3 
DAP 6.4566 areie 314,349 158,425 50.4 
Teen ascsees 325,151 193,360 59.5 





Fifty-seven per cent of the privately con- 
trolled group are reported as under denomina- 
tional auspices, the Catholics leading with 46 
institutions, followed by Baptists, 36; Metho- 
dists, 36; Presbyterians, 19; Lutheran, 16; Epis 
copalians, 5; Seventh-Day Adventists, 5; and 
fourteen other denominational groups with one 
to four each, 24. 

Of the privately controlled institutions not 
under denominational auspices, 106 are operated 
on a non-profit basis with control vested in a 
board of trustees, while 33 are classified as pro- 
prietary. 

Twenty-six of the institutions listed (4.4 per 
cent) are Negro junior colleges. All but three 
of these are privately controlled institutions. In 
addition there is one junior college for Indian 
students. 

In terms of length of course, 37 are reported 
as four-year junior colleges (20 public, 17 pri- 
vate), one is a five-year institution, nine are 
three-year institutions, 535 are two-year insti- 
tutions (the prevailing type) and four are one- 
year institutions. 

Size of Junior Colleges. The size of the 582 
junior colleges for which 1942-43 enrollments 
are reported is summarized in Table III. 

Los Angeles City College reported the largest 
enrollment of regular students, with 10,178. 

The average enrollment in the publicly con- 
trolled institutions for which reports have been 
received is 998, as compared with 872 a year 
ago; in those under private control, 201, as com- 
pared with 223 a year ago. 

Enrollment by Classes. Enrollment by classes 
is summarized in Table IV; the percentage dis- 
tribution for last year is added for comparison. 

If the special students are omitted from con- 
sideration, 31 out of each 100 regular students 
were sophomores in 1942-43, as compared with 
35 of each 100 the preceding year. 
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TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES IN THE UNITED 
STATES ACCORDING TO STUDENT ENROLLMENT 








Number of Colleges 

















Enrollment — ——— — 

Total Public Private 
o- 49 . 72 7 65 
50- 99 106 34 72 
100—- 199 149 61 88 
200- 299 . 78 37 41 
300- 399 . 46 2: 23 
400—- 499 . 31 15 16 
500— 599 8 8 0 
600-— 699 2 8 + 
7OO- 799 4 < 1 
800—- 899 7 4 3 
900—- 999 6 6 0 
1,000— 1,999 27 22 5 
2,000— 2,999 13 9 4 
3,000— 3,999 + 4 0 
4,000— 4,999 5 5 0 
5,000— 5,999 3 3 0 
6,000— 6,999 +4 4 0 
7,000— 7,999 2 2 0 
8,000— 8,999 1 1 0 
9,000— 9,999 0 0 0 
10,000—10,999 z 1 0 
11,000—11,999 1 p | 0 
12,000—12,999 1 1 0 
13,000—-13,999 1 1 0 
582 260 322 


| 





Number of Faculty. The directory reports 
6,644 full-time instructors and 4,674 on a part- 


TABLE IV 
ENROLLMENT BY CLASSES IN JUNIOR COLLEGES, 














1941-42 AnD 1942-43 
Percentage 
Class Number 

1942-43 1941-42 

2. era 90,810 27.9 31.9 
Sophomore ....... 40,981 12.6 17.7 
| Sa 193,360 59.5 50.4 
325,151 100.0 100.0 





time basis in 563 institutions, or a total of 
11,318 instructors this year as compared with 
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13,602 a year ago. This is an average of 20.1 
instructors per institution, as compared with 
22.0 per institution last year. If it be assumed 
that two part-time instructors are the equivalent 
of one working full time, then there is the 
equivalent of 8,981 full-time instructors in these 
563 junior colleges, or an average of 16.0 full- 
time instructors per institution. 

Accreditation. Of the entire group of 586 in- 
stitutions, 535, or 91 per cent, are accredited by 
some accrediting agency, national, regional, or 
state. Only 166, however, are members of any 
of the five regional associations of colleges and 
secondary schools. A summary of such member- 
ship follows: 


New England Association ..... 9 
Middle States Association 17 
North Central Association 56 
Southern Association 70 
Northwest Association . 14 


California is not in the territory of any of the 
regional accrediting agencies. 

Changes in Administrators. A comparison of 
the 1944 and 1943 directories reveals a change in 
the administrative heads on the part of 86 junior 
colleges, or 15 per cent of the entire group, as 
compared with 14 per cent last year. In the 
publicly controlled junior colleges the change 
was 18 per cent; in the privately controlled col- 
leges, 13 per cent. 

WALTER CrosBy EELLS 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





MERIAM’S “ACTIVITIES, PROJECTS, 
UNITS OF WORK” 


Activities, Projects, Units of Work. By Junius 
L. MerRIAM. vii+270 pp. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1943. 
$1.50. 


THIs publication marks a late stage in what 
has been a fairly gigantic research study under- 
taken by Professor Meriam as early as 1925. 
That work has been to catalogue in somewhat 
encyclopedic fashion the types of unit courses 


of study newly invented, devised, or adapted by 
educators experimenting with so-called “Pro- 
gressive methods” of interesting and teaching 
children. 

In this great and dynamie field, “school pro- 
grams are in the making,” says Dr. Meriam, “be- 
cause of our American freedom to think and 
act.” “Yet this school freedom cannot be al- 
lowed to continue long in safety without being 
subjected to critical study.” And for such study 
“this study supplies an abundance of materials.” 

It does. It includes 8,833 items grouped under 
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759 divisions, all assembled from 575 “school 
The wording of the titles of the 8,833 
verbatim from the 


sources.” 
unit titles “is taken 
sources.” 

Toward future studies of curriculum-improve- 
ment processes through systematic co-operation 
and leadership this catalogue is invaluable. But 
it is more than that. It presents in the first eight 
pages a very compact and lucid “philosophy of 


, 


educational values” which has already been de- 
veloped by Dr. Meriam and which is applied 
throughout the catalogue through a series of 
symbols. 

Briefly stated, Dr. Meriam finds that most of 
the “activities” listed “are designed as motiva- 
tion schemes to lead pupils to better responses 
in the conventional school subjects.” But that 
“extrinsie’-motivation basis is wrong. Rather 
“curriculum work [should be based] in terms of 
the life activities of people’—that is, should be 
“intrinsically motivated” and valued. 

Dr. Meriam furthermore finds that even the 
best of these are too exclusively de- 
voted “to the physical environments of people 
and the industrial activities of adults.” At least 
three other such areas need development: the 
play life of children; the leisure life of people; 


“ ’ 


activities’ 


and handwork. 

All of this is “New Edueation” to a higher 
power. It is all stated in unblushingly concrete 
terms—and, of course, is open to penny-pinch- 
ing objections as vague generalizations seldom 
are. 

This reviewer predicts an important and lively 
future for this book. 

Davin SNEDDEN 

PALo ALTO, CALIF. 


aeameaes > ) LY; , 





Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. 
Fourth Report; Part I1I—‘‘International Safe- 
guard of Human Rights.’’ Pp. 24. Published 
by the commission, 8 West 40th St., New York 
18. 1944, 

Part I of the fourth Report, “Security and World 
Organization,” was listed in this column, January 15. 
e 


DENNIS, WILLIAM H. Counseling and Gutdance 
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for the Foreign Student. Pp. 8. Washington 
25: Government Printing Office. 1944. 
Discussing means whereby, unobtrusively and with 
a minimum of embarrassment, foreign students may 
be adjusted to their new enviroument. 

e 


DoYLE, HENRY GRATTAN, FREDERICK B. AGARD, and 
others. A Survey of Language Classes in the 
Army Specialized Training Program. Pp. 27, 
Prepared for the Commission on Trends in Edu- 
cation of the Modern Language Association of 
America, 100 Washington Square, New York 3. 
1944. 25¢. 

Contains the answer to many questions concerning 
a subject that has aroused widespread interest. 
* 


DUNCAN, GERTRUDE I. The Validity of Health 
Information Gained through Radio Advertising. 
Pp. vii+73. Temple University, Philadelphia. 
1944, 

me 

GREENE, Harry W. (editor). 
Cooperative Research.’’ West Virginia State 
College Bulletin, Series 31, No.1. Pp. 74. Pub 
lished by the college, Institute, W. Va. 1944. 


JOHNSON, DALLAS. Facts and Tips for Service 
Men and Women (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
92). Pp. 32. Illustrated. Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20.. 1944. 10¢. 


**An Adventure in 


Kraus, HertHa. International Relief in Action, 

1914-1943—Selected Records, with Notes. Pp. 
viii+ 248. The Herald Press, Scottdale, Pa. 
1944. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1.00. 
It is hoped by the directors that this publication, 
the first to be issued by The Research Center, 4035 
Spruce St., Philadelphia, will be useful to all who 
are preparing themselves for the tasks of relief ser 
vice in the postwar world. 


Moore, LOUISE, and MARGUERITE W. ZAPOLEON. 

Wartime Work for Girls and Women—Selected 
References, June, 1940, to July, 1943. Vocational 
Division Bulletin, No. 227, Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Series No. 11. U.S. Office 
of Education. Pp. ii+66. Washington 25: 
Government Printing Office. 1944. 15¢. 
The annotated references in this bibliography cover 
books and pamphlets, bulletins, and periodical ar- 
ticles on occupations and on vocational guidance and 
training for girls and women. 


Proposals for Public Education in Postwar America 
—A Suggested Basis for Planning at the Local, 
State, and Federal Levels. Pp. 42. NEA, 
Washington 6. 1944. 25¢. 


UrtinG, MATTIE JOHNS. Christopher Columbus— 
The Discoverer. Pp. 176. The Christopher 
Publishing House, Boston 20. 1944. $2.00. 
The writer not only has presented the facts about 
Christopher Columbus, and studied his mind and 
character, but has brought him to life; and not the 
explorer only, but the times in which he lived and 
the background scenes of his adventuring. 
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